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and society, manufacturing, the public regulation of industry and arti- 
sans and town laborers are the topics exemplified. 

In spite of the scope and variety which this enumeration indicates, 
the great bulk of the descriptive material relates wholly to conditions 
in the area south of the Ohio River and, for the most part, east of the 
Mississippi. While natural and proper in the case of the plantations, 
such a geographical delimitation of treatment excludes from considera- 
tion other and larger areas in which the farm, as distinguished from the 
plantation, and the frontier with its environment may be studied to 
greater advantage than in the South alone. Since the period chosen 
for illustration extends far beyond the beginnings of the development 
of the vast territory to the north and west, it might be expected that 
adequate reference would have been made to the industrial situation in 
that section of the country. The farm and plantation system and the 
economic circumstances affecting the advancement of the frontier as 
they were visible in the South may have been characteristic of the 
Union at large, but only within certain definite limits of time and space, 
for they necessarily have some relation near or remote to slavery. The 
industrial growth of the great Northwest and the course of expansion 
to the Pacific, free (except in a political sense) from the restrictions of 
slavery, dealing with a different set of conditions, promoted by a dif- 
ferent class of people and producing a different sort of commodities, 
ought not to be passed over. It is possible that the later volumes in 
the series may fill the gap ; if not, the assumption that what was found 
in the South was, for all practical purposes, sufficiently true of the 
remainder of the United States can be defended only on the plea of 
the serious difficulties that must attend the composition of a great 
pioneer work. 

William R. Shepherd. 

Peerage and Pedigree. By J. HORACE ROUND. London, 
James Nisbet and Company, 1910. — Two volumes : xxviii, 362, 
408 pp. 

By the publication of these studies in peerage law and family history 
in England Dr. Round has added to his reputation as a skilled con- 
troversialist in things mediaeval. Several of the papers are devoted to 
the exposure of the genealogical fictions of new families that have suc- 
ceeded by tortuous methods in tracing their lines back to eminent 
origins. Besides being exceedingly clever examples of critical histori- 
cal research, they are valuable and diverting contributions to that lit- 
erature which Professor Veblen adorned, some years ago, with his 
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Theory of the Leisure Class, In about 125 pages Dr. Round analyzes 
and tears to tatters Dr. Copinger's History and Records of the 
Smith- Carington family — a monumental volume weighing nearly seven- 
teen pounds and selling for five guineas, prepared at the instance of a 
very successful Victorian business man bearing the name of Richard 
Smith. In a chapter on " The Rise of the Berries," Dr. Round makes 
short work of such shreds of " noble origins " as were left to that 
family after Freeman had disposed of the case. Several families boast- 
ing of ancestors who came over with William the Conqueror — 1066 is 
a date in English social history to which 1620 roughly corresponds in 
the United States — will find their foundations sadly undermined by the 
chapter on " Tales of the Conquest." Incidentally Mr. Round disposes 
of the ancient and honorable story of the Earl of Warenne's drawing 
his sword before Edward I's justices itinerant — a story which even the 
cautious Stubbs accepted. Other families, with Saxon names, who have 
made the still prouder boast that their lineages antedated the Conquest 
will likewise find, after a study of Dr. Round's paper on " Some Saxon 
Houses," that their genealogies rest on shifting sands. Nevertheless, 
the author has many words of comfort for those of ancient English 
origin "whose fathers led this land through an age of storm and stress 
before it fell beneath the sway of a Baptist in a motor car " (volume 
ii, page 133). 

Turning from personal affairs, Dr. Round examines the state 
of the law on peerage matters, contrasting the methods employed 
by lawyers and by historians, and showing that the former are mediae- 
val in their notions of what constitutes evidence in any legal question 
involving historical foundations. All of Dr. Round's studies are bril- 
liant and suggestive, in spite of a too frequent display of what may be 
mildly termed irritation. The only possible exception to be made 
from the above general commendation relates to the paper on the origin 
of the House of Lords, which was first published twenty-five years ago 
and is now, in view of Mr. Chadwick's researches, quite obsolete. 
Moreover it is as wrong as any thing Freeman ever wrote, in so far as 
it claims that " in the House of Commons we have the resultant of the 
representative system in the Anglo-Saxon local courts, the summary and 
ultimate development of Teutonic government from below (volume i, 
page 362). Gneist, Brunnerand Maitland, to say nothing of younger 
scholars, seem to have labored in vain to destroy the Teutonic-Saxon 
liberty myth, although they have left it quite as much in the air as the 
pedigrees which excite Dr. Round's derision. 

C. A. Beard. 



